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they had on while I was at Kanze. The every-day
dress is much plainer: undyed la^iva in summer, and
sheepskin in winter, without ornament, save the sword
which never leaves the man's belt, and the chatelaine
of silver worn by the woman, to which are fastened
her keys.
The Horba, like all of their race, are much given to the
use of tobacco, especially in the form of snuff. The modes
of taking it in Tibet are quite curious. Among the
K'arnba a small bag of rather stiff leather is used; in it
the cashed leaf (usually of Sikkim or Bhutan tobacco)
is put, and the bag rubbed between the hands. Then it
is opened, and with the little sheath-kuife which every one
has hanging from the belt, the side of the bag is scraped
and the finest particles of tobacco got together. In the
more civilized parts of the country a circular wooden box
is used; the crushed tobacco is put into the top and cov-
ered with a piece of woolen stuff, and the box is shut; when
snuff is needed, they strike the box on the knee, and the
tobacco is sifted through the cloth into the bottom. Both
men and women take snuff, but not as much as the
Mongols do. Smoking is indulged in moderately by
some of the men; the Chinese pipe is the only one used.
Lamas, however, never smoke, the use of tobacco, except
as snuff, being prohibited inside their convents. I saw
a few Tibetans smoking opium, but I do not believe
that the habit has taken any hold of them, and, in fact,
many persons told me that the use of this drug was un-
known to them, though all the Chinese settled in the
country use it continually, both eating and smoking it.
The people in the more civilized parts of eastern Tibet
are not entirely devoid of some elementary education.
Reading and writing is, however, about as far as they get,